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to the Museum of the Academy, as illustrative of discoveries 
of the same kind : 

The fortified islands in lakes in Ireland were artificial, built 
upon piles of oak; upon them were constructed huts or cran- 
noges. The red deer and elk were killed in the chase, and 
were brought in boats into the island ; corn also was ground 
into meal by small hand-mills. Amongst several others are 
mentioned : — 

1455. Lough Melge, between Fermanagh and Leitrim. 

1512. Tullyline, in the county of Cavan. 

1436. The Crannog of Logh Laohaire, near Clogher, in 
Tyrone, was taken by the sons of Brian Oge O'Neill. The 
O'Neills and Henry O'Neill came to the lake there ; and they 
sent for Thomas Oge Maguire, and when he arrived, they made 
vessels to carry them to the Crannog, on which the sons of 
Brian Oge were. The sons of Brian Oge then agreed to sur- 
render the Crannog to O'Neill, and make peace with him. 
This lake and Crannog have been in possession of the family 
of Bumside since before the siege of Derry ; for the last two 
centuries it has been called Corcreevey. In the year 1845 
the lake was drained, and the Crannog dug over, when the fol- 
lowing antiquities were found, and are now presented to the 
Earl of Enniskillen by William Smyth Burnside, Clk. 

1. A pair of bronze and iron manacles. 

2. An ornamental comb worn round the neck. 

3. Parts of a musical instrument. 

4. An arrow-head. 

5. A spear-head. 

6. A smooth stone, used perhaps for slinging. 



The Secretary of Council brought forward the following 
Report from the Committee of Publication respecting the Ca- 
talogue of the Museum. 

The following is an outline of the plan which Dr. Petrie 
vol. v. R 
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proposes to adopt. Though desirous to adhere as far as pos- 
sible to a chronological arrangement of the objects, Dr. Petrie 
intends to class them, in the first instance, according to the 
material of which they are formed. Without assuming that 
all stone implements belong to the earliest period, we may say 
that a primitive people will generally employ stone in the ma- 
nufacture of their weapons and tools. Accordingly, Dr. Petrie 
intends to commence with a fasciculus, comprising a Catalogue 
of the stone objects. From these he proposes to proceed, in 
order, to those formed of bronze, gold, iron, and silver ; not 
that the material determines their respective dates, for abun- 
dant facts demonstrate the contrary, but because the prevail- 
ing use of a metal may be taken to indicate a certain phase of 
civilization. Thus there can be no doubt but that the period 
in which bronze articles were in general use preceded that in 
which iron was employed for like purposes ; and yet instances 
similar to that brought under our notice this evening prove 
incontestibly that bronze and iron weapons were in use at the 
same time. So, again, it may be said of our silver antiques, 
that they belong to the times posterior to the introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland, and yet they are found occasionally 
in connexion with bronze and iron articles. To the first part 
of the Catalogue Dr. Petrie intends to prefix an introductory 
chapter, describing, so far as we have materials to illustrate it, 
the mode of life amongst the earliest inhabitants of the coun- 
try. He will then proceed to catalogue the stone objects, di- 
viding them into subordinate groups, consisting of weapons, 
implements, ornaments, &c, and arranging each group accord- 
ing to what he believes to be the age of the several specimens. 
Drawings of typical forms will be given ; and the deviations 
of the rest will be noticed. He proposes, in all cases where we 
have the information, to mention the places where the several 
objects were found, and the names of the persons by whom 
they may have been presented to the Academy. To the Ca- 
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talogue of the stone articles Dr. Petrie proposes to add a chap- 
ter on the clay urns found In ancient places of sepulture. As 
these objects belong to the pagan period, it appears more fitting 
to connect them with the class of stone articles than with any 
of the metallic groups. 

As regards the time when the Council has reason to ex- 
pect the execution of this plan, it will be most satisfactory to 
the Academy to hear that Dr. Petrie has pledged himself to 
devote his undivided attention to the preparation of the Cata- 
logue, and to deposit the manuscript of at least the first por- 
tion of it with the Committee of Publication before the Stated 
Meeting of the Academy, in March, 1852. 

It is hoped that the publication of Dr. Petrie's Catalogue 
will accomplish several important ends. 

In the first instance, it will be a complete list of all the 
articles in the Museum, in which each specimen will have its 
own number. Thus the safe keeping of the objects will be 
provided for, and we shall no longer be absolutely dependent, 
as we now are, on the vigilance and integrity of our Curator. 
Moreover, the visiters to the Museum will be able, by re- 
ference to the Catalogue, to ascertain the nature of each ob- 
ject, and satisfy the reasonable curiosity which our Collec- 
tion is so well calculated to excite. As the Academy is an 
institution which derives a part of its resources from the State, 
it is but just that its Collections should be made as available as 
possible for the use of the public. 

The introductory chapters to the several parts of the Cata- 
logue will render it, in a great measure, a manual of Irish 
archaeology, diffusing sound information on this subject. When 
such knowledge becomes more general, many articles of anti- 
quarian interest will be saved from the fate to which they are 
now subject, through the ignorance of those into whose hands 
they fall. 

It may be added, that the publication of such a Catalogue 
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as is now contemplated will do much to promote the interest 
of the Museum itself. When its importance as a Collection 
illustrating the national history is better understood, increased 
donations will, doubtless, attest the regard in which it is held 
by all classes of our countrymen. 



